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Like the pioneers of old, picnickers of today marvel 
at Texas’ own Sahara—the Monahans Sandhills State 
Park. Almost 4,000 acres of wind-sculptured sand 
dunes provide a thrill-packed playground for those 
brave enough to take a ‘“‘sand buggy” ride over the 
crests. A museum is located just inside the entrance 
to the unique park, about five miles east of Mona- 
hans on U.S. 80/I.H. 20. Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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The sun glistens on the Guadalupe as a happy foursome 
explores the river. There are plenty of picturesque places to 
go boating, swimming, fishing, or wading around Kerrville. 
The heart of the Hill Country is also ideal for hiking, biking, 
and horseback riding. For more on vacationing in the Kerr- 
ville area, turn the page. Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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The Dallas/Fort Worth Turnpike connects the booming 
tourist areas of Arlington and Grand Prairie with the rest 
of this dynamic region. Looking east from the Oil Derrick at 
Six Flags Over Texas, the tollway seems to run from the 
six national flags that give the park its name to the skyline 
of Dallas. Photograph by Larry Upshaw 
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LIVING AT ITS BEST 


By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 


OME OF THE FONDEST MEMORIES of 
my youth are of days spent at 
camps around Kerrville. I fell in love 
with the Hill Country—the winding 
roads and low-water bridges, the 
sparkling waterways, the rolling ter- 
rain, rustic and rugged, the jackrab- 
bits and deer darting here and there. 
And the river. The swift-flowing, 
spring-fed Guadalupe, which noted 
author and naturalist Roy Bedichek 
once called “the most beautiful river 
in Texas,” has been the key to most 
of the area’s recorded progress. It held 
the same fascination for bands of In- 
dians who foraged for food along its 
cypress-covered banks a century ago 
and early-day settlers setting up 
shingle camps there as it does for the 
retired millionaires and tourists of 
today. 
The winding roads and low-water 
bridges, the sparkling waterways and 


That ol’ swimmin’ hole was never more 
inviting than this one on SH 39 west of 
Kerrville. Tubing down the river is exhil- 
arating on a Sunday afternoon, and the 
Hill Country is the place to vacation any 
time of the year. 


Who would believe such elegance in the 
heart of the Hill Country? But it’s there, 
and the Bodega (cellar lounge) is a popu- 
lar gathering spot at the Inn of the Hills, 
located a few blocks out of downtown 
Kerrville on the Junction Highway. An 
Olympic-sized pool, a lighted tennis court, 
an 18-hole putting green, and facilities 
for fishing, boating, and horseback riding 
are a few of the diversions offered vaca- 
tioners and convention goers. 


sweeping panoramas of breathtaking 
beauty—they’re still there. But some- 
thing new has been added: sophistica- 
tion. 

The once somnolent town of Kerr- 
ville is coming alive. And you can see 
signs of this sophistication everywhere, 
in the new highway which should de- 
liver even more tourists to the mer- 
chants’ doorsteps, in the new motels, 
in the elegant eateries springing up, in 
a unique shopping center, in the ad- 
vertisements announcing availability 
of acreage on once privately owned 
ranchland, in riverfront developments. 


There are changes in the air, and 
perhaps one 18-year-old sums up this 
new feeling best: “This is like a little 
town being big now. We used to have 
rodeos on the football field, but coach 
wouldn’t stand for that now. Kerrville 
is a resort town, a place to vacation. 
We try to give tourists all the comforts 
of a big city.” 

And speaking of changes, the sea- 
sons meet with a definite handshake 
in the Hill Country. The green leaves 
of summer turn to leaves of gold— 
and red and brown—in late fall. The 
climate is a drawing card, too. The 


nights are cool (bring a sweater), and 
the air is as pollution free as the Gua- 
dalupe River. A U.S. Public Health 
Service survey of the 1920’s termed the 
climate within a 100-mile radius of 
Kerrville as the nation’s healthiest. 
There has been little evidence of -a 
change in this. 

Wally Lemm, a former coach of the 
Houston Oilers, thinks the climate is 
so “perfect” he started bringing his 
team to Schreiner Institute to train 
five or six summers ago. The team still 
trains in Kerrville—and “draws a 
pretty decent crowd, too,” says one 
football-minded townsman. 

Despite the splendors of the scenic 
vacationland, a survey shows that less 
than one percent of the nation’s pop- 
ulace knows about the area. Realizing 
there’s gold in them thar hills, Kerr- 
ville’s chamber of commerce is en- 
gaged in an extensive publicity cam- 
paign, telling tourists to “Discover 
Kerr Country.” (Kerr Country is the 
name adopted five years ago to desig- 
nate the Kerrville area of the Hill 
Country, which includes Kerr County 
and five neighboring counties.) 

Many people discover Kerr Country 
when they bring children to camp. 
Kerr County has the largest concen- 
tration of youth camps west of the 
Appalachia, which includes church, 
private, and therapeutic, such as the 
highly regarded Lions Camp for 
Crippled Children. In all, more than 
40 camps lie nestled in the hills and 
valleys around Kerrville, where they 
began springing up soon after the turn 
of the century. Some, like Arrowhead, 
Rio Vista, Mystic, Kickapoo, and La 
Junta, pay homage to the Indian and 
Spanish heritage. 

A camp owned by the Alamo Coun- 
cil of the Boy Scouts of America used 
to be the home of World War I Ace 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker. Captain 


Throughout the Hill Country the scenery 
is postcard pretty. This low-water bridge 
crossing is on State Highway 39 near 
Hunt. One crosses the Guadalupe River 
five times on the 17-mile stretch between 
Kerrville and the River Inn. 


Rickenbacker was the first rancher in 
the area to import exotic game ani- 
mals. He sold some for breeding, then 
let sportsmen eliminate surplus males. 
(One census shows that almost 80 per- 
cent of exotics in the U.S. are con- 
centrated in the Hill Country. And the 
Texas Exotic Wildlife Association is 
now headquartered in Kerrville.) 

Another outstanding camp, MO 
Ranch, is owned by the Presbyterians 
but open to the public on weekends 
and when small church groups are in 
attendance. Camping facilities, house- 
keeping cabins, and one modern 
“motel” are available. An Olympic- 
sized pool, tennis courts, a steel cat- 
walk, an unbelievable slide—surely 
it’s two stories high—that carries the 
daring into the Guadalupe River are 
some of its attractions. 

Camping is big business, with more 
than $3.5 million annually poured into 
the Kerr County economy. 

One of those who became enamored 
of the area when bringing his chil- 
dren to camp was Bill Dozier, editor 
of the Kerrville Daily Times. He is also 
president of the chamber of com- 
merce. Says Dozier, “I jumped at the 
chance to live here when the paper 
was for sale five years ago. This is a 
wonderful area. We have a good jun- 
ior college and many cultural attrac- 
tions that towns this size usually don’t 
have. (Kerrville has about 12,600 
people.) 

“We also have a strong retirement 
program,” continues Dozier. “You’ve 
probably heard about the Dietert 
Claim, which has received nationwide 
recognition. Harry Dietert and his wife 
donated a home for the claim, which 
caters to the needs of senior citizens. 
The “prospectors” do much for them- 
selves and the community. A signifi- 
cant portion of the retired people 
come from positions of responsibility; 


The River Inn, 17 miles west of Kerrville 
on the south fork of the Guadalupe River, 
is a water enthusiast’s paradise. The lux- 
urious resort complex also has _ tennis 
courts, a patio for picnicking, and—for 
the brave at heart—a flume. 


they are talented, capable, and still 
productive. Take Jess Gibson.” 

Gibson, who was photo director of 
the Houston Chronicle for 47 years, is 
moving to Kerrville as soon as his 
new home is built. Says the retiree, 
“We’ve been visiting friends in Kerr- 
ville for 30 years. We can’t wait until 
we live here, away from the smog and 
fog of the big city. Kerrville is a great 
place, and it’s growing.” 

True enough. Kerrville is one of 
Texas’ eight fastest growing cities. 
Finished portions of Interstate High- 
way 10 have already stimulated 


growth of the area, Dozier points out. 

“We've never had a major highway 
in Kerrville,” he says. “The highway 
couldn’t be in a more perfect location, 
either. It is just on the edge of town, 
and it should deliver people to our 
doorstep. We'll have a real bonanza 
here—if our merchants are ready for 
is 

The town should be able to cope 
with the crowds, if present progress is 
any indication. Three new motels and 
a gourmet restaurant, the Alpine 
Lodge, have already opened near IH 
10 and the Fredericksburg Road. The 


“Swiss Clock Restaurant” at the Al- 
pine Lodge is already a favorite with 
townspeople as well as tourists. True 
to its name, the restaurant is filled 
with Swiss clocks—all replicas of an- 
tiques, with one dating back to the 
1300’s. A fireplace and enormous gold 
cowbells enhance the decor. A_ big 
drawing card are the proprietors, 
Hans and Annemarie Schlunegger. 

“We love people,” says Hans, and 
the feeling seems to be mutual for the 
place is usually packed, especially for 
the Sunday buffet and on Thursdays, 
German Day. “People come for lunch, 
then come back for dinner,” says 
Hans. 

Hans and his beautiful blonde wife 
moved to Kerrville from Houston 
three years ago when Gene Lehmann 
asked him to manage the restaurant at 
the Inn of the Hills. Schlunegger 
quickly established the excellence of 
the food and service while introduc- 
ing Texans to a touch of Switzerland 
with his “Swiss Clock Restaurant” 
(which he brought to the Alpine Lodge 
under his ownership). 

The Inn of the Hills, one of the 
showplaces of the Southwest, has been 


a center of Hill Country hospitality 
since it opened in 1965. Building a 
motor hotel of such informal elegance 
was the brainstorm of a bold-thinking 
native son, Gene Lehmann. The inn 
proved to be a revitalizing factor for 
the town, the impetus to today’s prog- 


ress. 

Lehmann’s imaginative plans al- 
lowed for a 35-foot hearth and a spiral 
staircase with wrought iron banister, 
Rolls Royce limousine service, and 
carpets and drapes made of mohair— 
the Hill Country is a leading producer 
of mohair. In a further salute to the 
sheep and ranching industries, Leh- 
mann named his private club the 
Angora Club. 

The inn proved so popular that 
Lehmann developed the River Inn 17 
miles away on State Highway 39 “to 
catch the overflow.” Six months ago, 
he sold both to Continental Hosts, Inc. 


Cool, clear water—invigorating and _ in- 
viting—is a refreshing “‘playground’”’ for 
two lucky lassies. Covered by a canopy 
of cypress, the cascading water is one of 
the reasons why the road following the 
south fork of the Guadalupe River is so 
picturesque and popular. 


The stars on stage shine as brightly as 
the stars in the sky when the youthful 
thespians from surrounding areas perform 
at the Point Theater each summer. Part 
of Ingram’s Hill Country Arts Foundation, 
the Point Theater is noted for first-rate 
entertainment and its beautiful setting. 


so he could concentrate on other 
projects. 

Another one of his successful ven- 
tures is “La Bazaar del Artes,” an in- 
triguing shopping center on Main 
Street (SH 27). He and Gordon Mon- 
roe, another progressive businessman, 
remodeled an old motel, using aged 
timber for effect. They turned a 
blighted building into an appealing at- 
traction. 

Believe it or not, the new Butt- 
Holdsworth Library, situated on a 
sloping riverside site almost in the 
heart of town, is another popular at- 
traction. It’s worth a visit to see the 
spacious interior of the imposing 
structure. Most of the entire back wall 
is made of glass, from ground level to 
the ceiling two stories above, provid- 
ing a commanding view of the ter- 
raced Hans Christian Anderson Gar- 
den, the Guadalupe River, and hills 
beyond. 

Townspeople also take pride in the 
Sid Peterson Memorial Hospital, 


named for another progressive pio- 
neer and public benefactor, and the 


Louise Hays City Park. The 35-acre 
tract was given to the city by the late 
Robert S. Hays as a memorial to his 
wife. To show their appreciation, the 
people of Kerrville announced they 
would convert the untouched river 
bottom into a park within 24 hours— 
and they did it! A winding road lead- 
ing off the steel bridge on SH 16 takes 
one to the park, which includes a boat 
ramp and picnic tables. 

Then there’s Tivy Mountain, a 
towering landmark two miles east of 
downtown Kerrville off FM 1341. 
Captain Tivy, a quiet, cultured gen- 
tleman according to newspaper ac- 


counts, was Kerrville’s first mayor and 
one of its most foresighted citizens. 
He gave 100 acres of land for school 
buildings and a city block for a public 
square. 

His wife loved the spectacular view 
from the top of the mountain, and 
that’s where she was buried. Tivy and 
the family cat later joined her there. 
In homage to Captain Tivy, each 
graduating class of Tivy High School 
makes a pilgrimage to the top, a tra- 
dition begun in 1895! 

Three miles southeast of Kerrville 
is Kerrville State Park. The 500-acre 
park has excellent camping and boat- 


There aren’t many chestnut trees in the 
area, but the village smithy still stands at 
Ingram. Remarkable Roy Key, slim and 
spry despite his 80 years, keeps busy 
making cattle branding irons and tools 
and talking to tourists who stop at his 
blacksmith shop to watch him hammer 
red-hot steel into shape. “‘Mr. Roy,’’ as 
he’s affectionately called, once was fea- 
tured on NBC television. 


ing facilities, trails for mini-bikes and 
horseback riding, a lighted fishing 
pier, and in season, fields of glorious 
wild flowers. In all probability, you 
can catch a glimpse of a jackrabbit 
or white-tailed deer, either early in the 
morning or at night. 

Camp Verde, 10 miles south of 
Kerrville on FM 689, is one of the 
most outstanding historic sites in the 
Hill Country. It was established by 
Jefferson Davis as a frontier post in 
1856, the year Kerr County was estab- 
lished. It was here that 33 camels and 
12 drivers from Arabia were brought 
as an experiment to see if camels 
could be used by the Army for trans- 
portation across American deserts. 
The camels proved their worth, but 
the project was abandoned in 1863. 
Before the Civil War, Robert E. Lee 
and Albert Sidney Johnston headquar- 
tered here. 

Just south of Camp Verde is a 
monument erected in 1866 in memory 
of a group of Union soldiers from 
Comfort who were killed three years 
earlier in a massacre on the Nueces 
River. This is the only monument to 
the Union cause south of the Mason- 
Dixon Line. 

A sidetrip to the James Avery Sil- 
versmith Shop on Harper Road is 
memorable, too. James Avery, a dy- 
namic individual with a ready smile, 
a shock of white hair, and enormous 
talent, specializes in religious jewelry 
as a “witness” to his church. He also 
crafts jewelry of all kinds. 

The Avery name gained even more 
fame when the Apollo 12 astronauts 
had him make special pins for their 
wives. The pins, replicas of the half- 
crescent moon bearing the Apollo 12 
insignia, were taken along on the 
moon odyssey. Avery, who began his 


business in his mother-in-law’s garage 
with a $250 outlay in 1954, now 
employs 80 and is constructing a spa- 
cious addition to his Harper Road 
complex. He also has a shop in La 
Bazaar. 

Leaving in any direction from 
Kerrville, one finds landscapes worthy 
of an artist. Perhaps the most scenic 
drive—some say it rivals the beauty 
of the River Road (FM 170) in Big 
Bend Country—is the drive west from 
Kerrville through the Hill Country on 
SH 27 and 39. Arriving at the fantas- 
tic River Inn at the end of this scenic 
stretch is like coming upon the pro- 
verbial pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. 

Stop at Jim’s Gem Shop, a rock- 
hound’s paradise, on SH 27 across 
from the Inn of the Hills, then con- 
tinue along to Ingram, a thriving town 
with buildings constructed of native 
stone and a gem of an attraction, an 
80-year-old blacksmith who is still 
plying his trade. 

Ingram’s Hill Country Arts Foun- 
dation, a nationally known arts cen- 


ter, is a “must” stop for any tourist, 
as well as being a center for learning. 
As its reputation increases, more and 
more inquiries come from people 
throughout the country about art 
classes, quite often taught by “name” 
professionals. Local children aren’t 
neglected, either, for classes in per- 
forming arts—dance, music, and 
drama—are offered. 

The Art Foundation’s focal feature 
is the Point Theater, an outdoor stage 
backdropped by unbelievable beauty 
—the flowing Guadalupe, rolling hills, 
and huge oak trees. And don’t think 
eating at the Gables, the foun- 
dation’s waterfront restaurant, is for 
the birds, either, although in a sense 
that’s true. The restaurant caters to 


hummingbirds as well as its customers. 


who can watch them dine at feeders 
hung outside the window. Open Tues- 
day through Sunday for family-style 
lunch and dinner, the Gables’ picnic 
buffet for opening-night theatergoers 
is popular, too. 

Picking up SH 39—the Old Spanish 
Trail—at Ingram, one passes by Lake 


Ingram and the dam, sparkling water- 
falls, and a rest area. Crider’s, a rodeo 
and dance pavilion four miles west of 
Hunt, is as popular today with coun- 
selors from neighboring camps, ranch 
hands, and tourists as it was 25 years 
ago. 

Camp sites, cabins, and motels on 
both sides of the narrow, tree-lined 
roadway (the chamber of commerce 
has a complete listing) provide ample 
lodging for those wishing to linger 
awhile. A budget-minded family can 
count on spending about $62 per week 
for a cottage sleeping six, cooking fa- 
cilities included. Cost-is-no-object va- 
cationers will end up paying perhaps 
$20 or more a day for two in one of 
the luxury motels. (Children under 12 
are either given free lodging, or a small 
fee is charged for a cot.) 

There are a lot of camps in the 
area, especially around Hunt. Watch 
for a winding rocky road across from 
Heart O’ the Hills, a girls camp, and 
detour down to the water. Study the 
river bottom closely and you can see 
dinosaur tracks. 

Finally, one comes to the piéce de 
résistance—the River Inn. 

Says manager of the motor hotel, 
Mrs. Al Trent, “You know what 
amazes me about this place? The ter- 
rain is so rough, so rugged, yet we 
have so much luxury here.” 

Surprisingly enough, the rates are 
reasonable, which possibly is why it is 
necessary to make reservations well in 
advance. 

Northwest from Ingram, SH 27 is 
almost as scenic as the Guadalupe 
River route. One of the most pic- 
turesque spots is a scenic rest area 
overlooking the Texas Catholic Boys 
Camp and Johnson Creek, a tributary 
of the Guadalupe. 

Mobile homesites and other accom- 


Beauty is in the eye of the beholder, and 
beauty abounds everywhere in the Hill 
Country. This field of Horsemint framed 
by a high hill is just one of the treats in 
store for the visitor. 


“la Bazaar del Artes’’ violates Spanish 
grammar rules, but who cares? It’s a fine 
place to visit, with its specialty shops, 
handicraft studios, eating places, and 
courtyard. An old motel, La Bazaar is 
patterned after San Antonio’s La Villita. 


modations abound. Or there is the 
Lazy Hills Guest Ranch near Ingram. 
Early-morning cookouts, shuffleboard, 
tennis courts, backwoods riding trails, 
dips in the river or pool, and plenty 
of good food help make the Lazy 
Hills a year-round vacation spot. 

Mountain Home rates mention, 
too. The community developed around 
one building, a post office which was 
called Mountain Home. Each summer 
the Hill Country Cowboy Camp Meet- 
ing is held in the small community. 

No visit to the Hill Country would 
be complete without a tour of the 
famed Y.O. Ranch, owned by Charles 
Schreiner, personable grandson of the 
“Father of Kerrville.’ A deer and 
exotic game preserve available year 
round for guided hunting tours, the 
Y.O. now conducts photo safaris for 
those who do not wish to hunt (reser- 
vations for the $2 tour are advisable) 
on the 70,000-acre spread. 

Most of the tours, which last about 
an hour and a half, are conducted by 
a jovial cowhand, “Buttons” Williams, 
who shows them the exotic animals 
running wild in pastures set aside es- 
pecially for the tours, fields of flow- 
ers, and four rustic log cabins. 
Authentic structures now bearing his- 
torical plaques, the cabins were recon- 
structed and restored by Charles 
Schreiner to house hunters and other 
guests. 

“The tours vary,” says Buttons. “If 
we're building a fence, or branding 
cattle, or shearing sheep, we show 
them that. This is a working ranch, 
too, you know. I also take tourists to 
the top of Gobblers Knob. As far as 
the eye can see from there, it’s all 
ye 

The king and queen of Zululand 
took the tour recently and were im- 
pressed with the sprawling ranch and 
the animals, which included some 


> 


from his homeland. The king said, “If 
you’d spin me around three times, I'd 
think J was back home in Africa.” 

And two couples from Delaware, 
who unfortunately forgot _ their 
cameras but enjoyed the safari any- 
way, said, “This is fantastic. Imagine! 
All these animals right here in 
America.” 

Back at the headquarters, they en- 
joyed the “chuck wagon” food, too— 
thick, platter-sized steaks, home-baked 
bread, and rich chocolate brownies. 
Walls in the “chuck wagon” are plas- 
tered with pictures of hunters and 
their prized trophies. 

Schreiner is as active in the business 
affairs of Kerrville as his famous fore- 
bears. He is helping keep alive the 
banking, livestock, and mercantile dy- 
nasty begun by his grandfather. It was 
Captain Charles Schreiner, just back 
from the Confederate Army, who be- 
came partners with an Old World mer- 
chant, August Faltin, and opened a 
little clapboard store in Kerrville on 
Christmas Eve, 1869. Ten years later 
Schreiner bought Faltin out, and, with 
the upsurge in the cattle business, the 
store began to grow. Cattle buyers and 


ranchers used the store as a depository 
for their money, and thus the Charles 
Schreiner Bank developed. 

On his 80th birthday, Schreiner 
commemorated 50 years of business 
success by donating a fortune in land 
and money for a preparatory school 
for boys. The school, Schreiner Insti- 
tute, is also a first-rate junior college. 

The public-minded entrepreneur died 
in 1927 at the age of 88. However, the 
Charles Schreiner Bank, the Charles 
Schreiner Company (a modern store 
stands at the same location as the little 
clapboard one), Schreiner Institute, 
and other businesses bear his name 
and reflect his strong influence. In 
fact, someone once said, “Looking 
around this town, you’d think its name 
was Schreiner instead of Kerrville.” 

The growth begun a century ago by 
pioneers like Charles Schreiner is con- 
tinuing in the heart of the Hill Coun- 
try. The heritage of its past, the po- 
tential of its future, and the progressive 
flavor of today—combined with rugged 
charm and a healthful climate—should 
stand it in good stead as more and 
more “Discover Kerr Country,” a 
year-round vacationland. 


wide-eyed little girl watched in- 
tently as the woman wove her 
brightly colored yarn. 

“I’m glad to meet you,” the child 
finally said, “and if you have a sheep 
that color, I’m really glad to meet 
you.” 

The child wasn’t alone in her fasci- 
nation, for weaving proved to spellbind 
all ages at the first Texas State Arts 
and Crafts Fair. Held May 31-June 4 
on the beautiful campus of Schreiner 
Institute on the southeast edge of Kerr- 
ville, the fair spotlighted skills of yes- 
teryear along with newer techniques 
and the usual arts and crafts. 

The five-day fair, sponsored by the 
Texas Tourist Development Agency 
who spent months in planning, drew 
around 25,500. The idea for a state- 
wide showcase of Texas’ talent de- 
signed to help artists and craftsmen 
find markets for their wares originated 
when the agency entered an exhibit in 
a Canadian fair. 

Recalls Phil Davis of the TTDA 
and director of the Texas fair, “We 
noticed that almost everyone was 
drawn to a West Virginia exhibit fea- 
turing hand-carved wooden figures and 
other handcrafted items. So we decided 
to have a fair to promote pioneer 
crafts that are in danger of extinction, 
hoping others would become interested 
in them. If young people learn some 
of these dying skills, like weaving, 
blacksmithing, quilting, soap making, 
and candle dipping, perhaps they can 
be retained for future generations.” 

That is why Davis put so much im- 
portance in the children’s tent, which 
proved to be one of the most popular 
attractions at the fair. Under a huge 
red and white canopy, the children 
worked with clay and macrame, made 
tin-can sculptures and cornhusk dolls. 
They painted and just had a good time. 

All the fairgoers seemed to be hav- 
ing a good time as they walked from 
tent to tent on the 57-acre tree-studded 
site. Quinlan Creek, which gurgles 
through the rolling terrain, proved ir- 
resistible to the youngsters—and the 
dogs. (There were almost as many 
dogs as people at the fair.) Tables and 
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First arts and crafts fair 


benches made of bales of hay and 
shaded by tall oaks were popular with 
picnickers who snacked on turkey sau- 
sage, corn on the cob, fried catfish, 
and fresh peach ice cream. 

Sheep shearing, the potters, the In- 
dian dancers, the steam-powered grist- 
mill, the aroma of hot bread being 
baked—these things gave the fair its 
distinctive flavor, but even the exhibits 
of modern-day arts and crafts were 
conversation pieces. A 16-year-old high 
school student from Denton, Tom Self, 
attracted a lot of attention with his 
photography, especially a picture of a 
tire track and old shoe entitled, “Lost 
Soul.” Roland Denney of Fredericks- 
burg had some ingenious wooden puz- 
zle blocks that could be worked six 
ways “providing six different chances 
to get the wrong pieces.” Two couples, 
the Switzers and Muncys from Del Rio, 
laughingly called their creations “junk 
art.” 


“We make ‘pictures’ of antique cars 
and guns, horseheads, even Tijuana 
taxis, out of anything and everything,” 
said Betty Muncy. “We started this as 
a hobby, but it’s getting too big for us.” 

A lot of exhibitors, like Betty, stated 
that what had started as a hobby had 
mushroomed into a business because 
of the demand for their work. 

Albert Heine of Corpus Christi said 
his unusual hobby, making paper out of 
weeds, was kindled by his interest in 
conservation and ecology. 

One fairgoer said he felt “instant 
sadness” when he spied a piece of 
sculpture by Susan Braunschweiger of 
Corpus Christi that was dedicated to 
the memory of American prisoners of 
war and those missing in action in 
Indochina. The 250-pound statue is of 
a man sitting down, head bowed, with 
an air of hopelessness and depression. 
This was in great contrast to another 
nearby attention getter: a six-foot 


As if the unusual exhibits and demonstrations at the 
fair weren’t enough to attract people to the Schreiner 
Institute campus May 31-June 4, fairgoers reveled in 
the rolling terrain, rustic setting, relaxed atmosphere 
—and ice cold watermelon. 


Brightly colored bonnets made by senior citizens of 
Kerrville bring smiles to fashion-conscious fairgoers. 
Ceramics, woodcraft, jewelry design, macrame, 
needle-craft, pottery, and paintings of all kinds drew 
interested spectators during the five-day fete. 


Once upon a time, these butterflies were free, flut- 
tering in far-off lands like China, Peru, Malaya, and 
Mexico, but here they comprise one of the most eye- 
catching collections at the fair. The gorgeous colors 


statue of a long-haired woman wearing 
nothing but a smile. 

Whimsical animal pictures, made 
from fingerprints and economically 
priced, went like hot cakes. The Swe- 
dish artist, Maude Bowman of Dallas, 
couldn’t be there, though. She had the 
chicken pox. 

Almost everything exhibited was for 
sale, although many people didn’t seem 
to realize it. One dismayed artist final- 
ly put up a sign saying, “These pic- 
tures are for sale!” 

“Although there are some kinks to 
be ironed out before next year’s fair— 
and it probably will be held in Kerr- 
ville—most of the participants seemed 
pleased with the proceedings,” said 
Phil Davis. 

One enthusiastic exhibitor, photog- 
rapher John Jefferson of Austin, said, 
“You can see the advanced planning 
that went into this fair. The colored 
tents are a good idea, too. Last year a 


and unusual specimens were conversation pieces. 


lot of my pictures were ruined during 
a sudden downpour at an open-air art 
fest.” 

The fair drew the complete support 
of the people of Kerrville, whose hos- 
pitality and friendliness did much to 
make it a success. They manned an in- 
formation center at the municipal audi- 
torium, helped strangers find lodging 
(no small task since every place was 
booked to capacity), helped exhibitors 
put up displays, and “babysat’” booths 
to give artists and craftsmen breaks. 

Exhibits were previewed the day be- 
fore the fair officially opened to the 
public by the press, buyers, and some 
distinguished guests, including Mrs. 
Lyndon B. Johnson and her daughter, 
Mrs. Charles Robb. Mrs. Johnson was 
given a small pink bonnet made by the 
senior citizens of Kerrville. After pur- 
chasing some rag dolls for her grand- 
children, she was told by Nathan 
Jones, a talented young artist from 


Dallas, that she could have the pick of 
his work, a little girl and her dog 
labeled “The Odd Couple.” 

Mrs. Johnson made another visit to 
Kerrville, accompanied by her hus- 
band and others, including Longhorn 
Coach Darrell Royal, to the opening 
performance of the folk festival held in 
the municipal auditorium. The former 
president—whose presence was a sur- 
prise—particularly enjoyed 62-year-old 
Kenneth Threadgill of Austin who 
brought the capacity crowd to its feet 
with his singing and hoofing. 

It was a big week for Kerrville, with 
a Lions carnival in the courthouse 
square, a trail ride, an old fiddler’s con- 
test, “Come Blow Your Horn” at the 
Point Theater in Ingram, and “You're 
a Good Man, Charlie Brown,” pro- 
duced by the Schreiner Players. And, 
of course, there was the fair itself, as 
the hills came alive with some unfor- 
gettable sights and sounds. 


Le 


Careen down a hill at 50 miles per hour. Feel honored in the midst of the King of Beasts. Cheer 
your favorite major leaguer on a homerun into the left field stands. Wonder why that animal 
trainer has his head inside the mouth of a killer whale. Sample the frontier justice of Judge Roy 
Bean. Do all this and more in the mid-cities area of Dallas/Fort Worth, where you get... . 


Five Great Places at Once 


Photographs and story by Larry Upshaw 


AN ARLINGTON, TEXAS man chose a 
sunny summer afternoon to show his 
family the new Seven Seas sealife park 
built this year in his community be- 
tween Dallas and Fort Worth. As they 
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passed through the turnstile, his 9-year- 
old son was caught in a swirl of 
aromas. From the Sea Cave Restaurant 
wafted the fragrance of fried shrimp. 
From a tank near the entrance drifted 


the faintly fishy scent of some baby 
harbor seals. And from a concession 
stand, hot dogs and fried potatoes were 
unmistakable. 

- “Oh daddy,” cried the boy, “what’s 
that smell?” 

The father turned and_ replied, 
“What you smell, my son, is money.” 

Throughout this entire mid-cities 
area between the two North Texas 
giants, you get the smell, sound, and 
sight of money. Tourist dollars, pour- 
ing into the region that has blossomed 
just this year into the greatest family 
entertainment area in Texas. 

All tourist-supported areas will 
gladly accept your money—some with 
an outstretched palm, a few with a 
smile. In Arlington and Grand Prairie 
everyone is smiling. 

It all started in 1961 with Six Flags 
Over Texas, hailed in a recent High- 
way Department survey as the most 
popular attraction in the state. Six 
Flags is a winner because each sum- 
mer some 1,500 young men and 


WHO WOULDN’T PERFORM FOR HER?— 
An attractive young trainer puts her pupil 
through a series of spectacular jumps and 
other tricks during the porpoise show. 


OASIS ON A HOT SUMMER DAY—A cool 
fountain with the Swiss Sky Ride above 
accents the Confederate section of Six 
Flags Over Texas. Photographs by Jack Lewis 
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WOW, THAT WAS FAST—The Big Bend, the fastest amusement ride in the nation, 


i 
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one of the newest attractions at Six Flags Over Texas, is 114 miles of thrills. 


women from throughout the metro- 
politan area come here each day to 
work and smile. Of course, they have 
more specific tasks. Like the frail 
young girl in charge of retrieving ciga- 
rette butts and ice cream wrappers near 
the park entrance. Or the tall, collegi- 
ate-looking fellow who literally catches 
the cars of the Swiss Sky Ride when 
they hit the end of the line. 

“T’ve worked here four summers,” 
smiled Marsha Furtardo, one of the 
young ladies who handle complaints 
and requests at the guest relations of- 
fice. “You get to know the other kids, 
and most of the people we deal with 
are very nice.” 

The camaraderie of these young peo- 
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ple—they publish their own news- 
paper, annual, and have organized 
sports teams—adds to the welcome 
feeling you get at Six Flags. 

More than 18,000,000 people have 
passed by those six flying flags in 11 
years, including visitors from every 
state and most foreign countries. 

Now more than Six Flags attracts 
them to the mid-cities area. Just this 
spring Seven Seas opened next door 
and Arlington Stadium was enlarged to 
house the new Texas Rangers franchise 
in the American League. Nearby 
Grand Prairie burst into the tourist 
trade with Lion Country Safari, a 
drive-through wildlife preserve, and the 
Southwestern Historical Wax Museum 


and 


moved there from the State Fair 
grounds near downtown Dallas. And 
you can add to these the entertainment 
and cultural advantages of Dallas and 
Fort Worth. 

So the big push is on for you to 
bring your entire family to visit their 
entire family of attractions: “Five 
Great Places at Once.” Try the mid- 
cities for a week-long vacation spot, 
they say, not just to stop by on your 
way somewhere else. 

The Dallas/Fort Worth turnpike is 
the lifeline for the mid-cities attrac- 
tions, and they dot both sides of the 
tollway within a four-mile stretch. Soon 
much of the pastureland that has 
graced the view from the turnpike will 
have luxury motels, service stations, 
and the other businesses that append 
themselves to tourist attractions. 

Plans are also under way for a build- 
ing to house the Texas Sports Hall of 
Fame, and construction should soon 
begin on “The Way,” a multi-media 
religious experience depicting the New 
Testament. This internationally ac- 
claimed center will open on Easter 
Sunday, 1975. And a collection of ad- 
ditional attractions are on the drawing 
boards or in promoters’ minds. 

But none of this mushrooming tour- 
ist empire can eclipse the popularity of 
Six Flags. For good, wholesome family 
fun, Six Flags is unequalled. As the 
sophisticated new billboard advertising 
campaign proclaims: 


Six Flags: “Beyond my wildest 
dreams.”—S. Freud 
and 
Six Flags: “I can’t believe 
my eye.”—Cyclops 


It started out with something for every- 
one and it gets better each year. 

“This is a much more mature park,” 
said Bruce Neal, director of public re- 
lations. “The trees are getting full- 
grown and the vegetation gives it a 


JUDGE ROY BEAN’S BRAND OF LAW— 
Holding court on the porch of the Jersey 
Lilly, the Law West of the Pecos (seated) 
sentences an outlaw. This exhibit is one 
of the most authentic at the Southwestern 
Historical Wax Museum. 


much friendlier atmosphere.” 

If it’s been more than two years 
since you’ve been to Six Flags, don’t 
feel that you'll be wasting your time 
returning. The park has more than 90 
rides, shows, and attractions, and sub- 
tle color changes and resurfacing of 
the walkways makes the park more 
pleasing to the eye. 

To the old standbys like the Log 
Flume, Casa Magnetica, and LaSalle’s 
River Boat, park planners have added 
one of the most spectacular rides in 
the nation. 

The Big Bend, which hits 50 miles 
per hour and is the fastest ride in the 
nation, carries you through 114 miles 
of steeply banked curves and towering 
spirals. The cars have no seat belts, 
bars, or other restraints. But as one of 
the young people herding people into 
the ride said, “You don’t need any 
restraints. This thing goes so fast it 
plasters your fanny to the back of the 
car.” 

Although the ride does move along, 


Jack Lewis 


SHOOT ’EM UP—Cowboys in the tree-shaded Old West section delight spectators with 
regularly scheduled gunfights. : 


you don’t get the feeling of being 
jerked in several directions at once 
like you do on the Runaway Mine 
Train, billed as the second fastest ride 
in the nation. And the Log Flume still 
will get you wet, especially if you visit 
the park soon after a rain. 

For the meek or those just wanting 
a rest, the Six Flags Railroad, the 
Fiesta Train, and the Swiss Sky Ride 
are available. But you can relax best, 
and be entertained, at the shows that 
are especially exciting to the older 
children and adults. 

The Southern Palace, which began 
as a short minstrel show, has become 
a full-fledged musical production with 
perhaps the best young talent in the 
Dallas/Fort Worth area. “Gotta Sing, 
Gotta Dance” is a thoroughly profes- 
sional musical history from the turn of 
the century, through the Big Band era, 
to the rock and folk-rock of today. 
The management has spared nothing 
on lighting and sound systems, and, 


HE’S EATIN’ THE WHOLE THING—A 
young visitor to Pets Corner gets a kick 
out of feeding a baby goat with a bottle. 
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best of all, air conditioning. 

“That’s the thing we hear most of- 
ten,” said one of the guest relations 
girls. “Everybody says, ‘Put in more 
air conditioning.’ ” 

The entrance to each ride is pro- 
vided with refrigerated air, as are all 
the indoor attractions. The newest show 
is a life-sized, computer-operated model 
of Will Rogers in the USA section. 
“Will” stands up, twirls a rope, and 
even pushes his hat over and scratches 
his head.. 

“We studied tapes and movies of 
him,” Bruce Neal said, “and the peo- 
ple who made the tape of his voice 
used exactly what Rogers said. It’s a 
top act, and it should be especially 
popular in an election year because 
Rogers was so outspoken about 
politics.” 

“Will” and the rest of the goodies 
at Six Flags can be sampled every day, 
10 a.m. until 10 p.m., through Labor 
Day. Then the park is open weekends, 
10 a.m. until 8 p.m., through Novem- 
ber 26. Six Flags will reopen for 1973 
in March. 

At $5.75 for adults and $4.75 for 
children 12 and under, Six Flags is still 
the least expensive and best full day 
of entertainment around. Many fine 
restaurants, from Naler’s Plantation 
House (chicken) to El Chico, provide 
a taste of the six cultures that make up 
this park—and at reasonable prices. 
Also, you can pack a lunch and take 
advantage of a relaxing picnic area 
near the park entrance. Six Flags is 
one of the few that undercuts its own 
concession stands this way. 

Probably the best eating at any of 
the attractions can be found at the 
Sea Cave Restaurant at Seven Seas. 
Area culinary experts are already prais- 
ing the eating establishment for its top- 
flight seafood. 

The new sealife park is within a dol- 
phin’s leap of Six Flags. The 35-acre 
facility is named for the Arctic Ocean, 
Caribbean Sea, Sea of Cortez, Indian 
Ocean, Sea of Japan, Mediterranean 
Sea, and the South Seas, and each of 
these bodies of water has its own sec- 
tion. 
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A TREE IS MANY THINGS—The over- 
hanging limbs are food to the giraffe, and 
to a pair of baby deer they provide shade 
on a hot Texas afternoon. For the visitors 
to Lion Country Safari, they just add a 
beautiful and delicate scene. 


The crew of Seven Seas recommends 
that you allocate at least 5% hours to 
absorb their attraction which costs 
$3.75 for adults and $2.75 for children. 
The park offers a series of shows, 
spaced out so you can see them in that 
time. But with all the shows, you 
should select three or four and skip the 
rest. More than one employee men- 
tioned that special care was taken not 


to compete with Six Flags, and, un- 
fortunately, it is true to that theory. 

The lone ride is in the Arctic Ocean 
and although they spent $300,000 on 
it, the main worth is all that air con- 
ditioning to be expected in the Arctic. 

“The whale show (Indian Ocean) 
and the dolphins (Mediterranean Sea) 
are the most popular shows,” said 
Suzanne Norton of Euless, who op- 
erates an ice cream stand. “They are 
really good when the animals are act- 
ing right.” 

Unfortunately, it has taken most of 
a season for the animals to get ac- 


customed to their new home. Newtka, 
the 4,500-pound killer whale, will as- 
tound you with her great leaps into 
the air, her ability to crawl out of the 
water (contrary to her nature), and 
her habit of allowing trainer Larry 
Smith to stick his head in her mouth. 

But Newtka and the other animals 
often are contrary, and as her trainer 
said, “When Newtka wants to do some- 
thing, she usually does it. We can’t 
very well spank her.” 

A talented trio of dolphins rescues 
their trainer stranded in a boat, jump 
the double hurdles, swim backwards 


with most of their body out of water, 
and even sing in their squeaky, infant- 
like voices. 

These amazing animals were trained, 
like all the performers at Seven Seas, 
on the reward-whistle system. Each 
trainer explains during his performance 
that when the dolphins do their “be- 
haviors” correctly, they receive a tasty 
morsel. When their trick is completed, 
the trainer blows a whistle and the ani- 
mals know to go on to another trick. 

What is probably the most entertain- 
ing feature of Seven Seas doesn’t even 
involve animals. The Japanese show 


it, 


SAFE ON THE PLAINS—A white-bearded wildebeest, left, and a graceful antelope, are 
natural food for predators in Africa. But on the Serengeti Plains in Grand Prairie, man- 
made barriers protect them. 
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has a cast of outstanding area talents, 
singing, dancing, and karateing (yes, 
karateing) their way into your hearts. 
It’s the most diverse display of talent 
to be found in the mid-cities area, and 
its only shortcoming is that it’s too 
short. 

One feature that isn’t too short is 
the Bona Venture, a life-sized recon- 
struction of a Spanish galleon in the 
Caribbean Sea. This “ship” is rigged 
like a seaworthy vessel, but contains a 
gift shop and portrait galley with sev- 
eral talented young artists. 

Several times each day, a crew of 
clown divers performs stunts from high 
on the mast into the Caribbean below. 
All of the water sports in the park 
take place in 2.5 million gallons of 
water, much of it salt water. 

What do you do for salt water in 
the largest landlocked oceanarium in 
the world—almost 300 miles from the 
nearest open sea, the Texas Gulf 
Coast? You manufacture your own, 
from powdered salt, water, and other 


GET OUT THE CAT FOOD—The King of 
Beasts is the ‘‘pride’’ of Lion Country 
Safari, and visitors line the road to watch 
them pounce on a tidbit of horsemeat. 
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chemicals that trick the creatures into 
believing their aquatic environment is 
complete. 

Sharing a parking lot with Seven 
Seas is Arlington Stadium, which was 
minor league Turnpike Stadium before 
this year. The 35,000-seat facility is 
home for the former Washington Sen- 
ators, and they are fast becoming an 
institution in the Dallas/Fort Worth 
area. 

The Rangers are young and, at this 
writing, are resolutely in last place in 
the Western Division of the American 
League. But you would never know it 
by the crowd. The Rangers attract 
more than 10,000 per game (better 
than average, at $3.50 to $450 a 
ticket) because the people have been 
eagerly awaiting major league base- 
ball, and because Arlington doesn’t 
have the problems of night baseball 
that have hurt attendance in larger 
cities. 

“The people in Washington were 
afraid to go to the games,” said Tom 

_Vandergriff, mayor of Arlington and 
the man most responsible for attracting 
the team to his town. “We don’t have 
a crime problem, so a man can bring 
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THIS IS FAMILY ENTERTAINMENT?—Hot 
pants-clad beauties parade around the in- 
field after a Texas Rangers baseball game 
and compete for prizes given to the out- 
standing hot pants wearers. The lovely 
in red and white was a first prize winner, 
and the crowd favorite. 
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me addition to this sports-minded region. 


his family and not worry.” 

Perhaps he might worry about bring- 
ing his family, but only because they 
would distract him. Like on “Hot Pants 
Night,” one of those special baseball 
promotions that allows women wearing 
hot pants into the game free. A review 
follows the game, with competition and 
prizes for the outstanding women in 
hot pants. 

David Surles, a Fort Worth insur- 
ance man, was taken with the whole 
idea. “I’ve never really been a baseball 
fan, but you could get hooked on this. 
Besides, the people at the games are 
friendly and they serve beer here.” 

None of the other mid-cities attrac- 
tions serve alcoholic beverages. But 
here the family tradition is superseded 
by the great American custom that 
beer and baseball go together. 

The customs of another, more primi- 
tive culture take over at Lion Country 
Safari, potentially the most outstanding 
of the new attractions. The concept of 
viewing wild beasts in their native 
habitat has been used at several parks 
across the country, including World of 
Animals in Mesquite on the east side 
of Dallas. 


Why would anyone install a park so 
close to a similar attraction? “Because 
of Six Flags and Seven Seas,” said Fred 
Coston of Lion Country. “The people 
will come out here to see us, if they 
come to the other places around here.” 

He is probably right, because the 
Lion Country people have built from 
a tract of swamps and gravel pits in 
Grand Prairie a re-creation of the rug- 
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A DIP IN THE CARIBBEAN — For their finale, the clown diving team at Seven Seas 


ged African bushveld that is home for 
more than 1,000 animals now at the 
park preserve. 

David Maxwell, one of the park 
rangers, is a Grand Prairie native who 
remembers fishing and killing snakes 
in this area when he was a child. Max- 
well now handles a pride of lions. He 
knows most of his pride by names, but 
doesn’t quite feel friendly toward them. 


sealife park executes a multiple dive from the Bona Venture into the ‘“‘Caribbean Sea.” 
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“Some of the others (park rangers) 
can play around with their lions,” he 
said, “but not me. These are too wild.” 

His pride has such males as Were- 
wolf, who suffers from a dread hor- 
mone deficiency that caused him to 
lose his mane, and therefore his iden- 
tity as a male. This has brought him 
much trouble, and veterinarians at 
Lion Country gave him hormone shots 
to restore his mane and performed 
plastic surgery to repair a mangled 
lower lip. Then there’s Casanova, the 
largest male, and by all accounts, the 
smartest. 

“He’s the only lion I’ve got who can 
pull the latch and open the door of 
my vehicle,” said Maxwell. “Now I’m 
constantly locking the door.” 

“The King of Beasts” is the park’s 
namesake and most interesting animal. 
Awed adults and enchanted children 
often stop and gaze for an hour or 
more at the noble creatures, lounging 
under mesquite trees or basking in the 
sunlight of early morning or late after- 
noon. 

This is a casual place, and you can 
take your time through the four sec- 
tions that are fenced off to keep preda- 
tors from devouring the other animals. 
For $3.75 for adults and $2.75 for 
children, you get a tape of the park’s 
most interesting points recorded by a 
wildlife expert. As you drive your own 
car through the preserve, your only re- 
quirement is to keep the windows 
rolled up. 

While most of the animals are harm- 
less, a naturally wild animal can be 
unpredictable. Convertibles are not 
allowed in the park, but you can rent 
an air conditioned station wagon for 
$5. 

Lion Country Safari is one of the 
few places where certain rare and en- 
dangered species of animals are found. 
Two varieties of antelope, the cheetah, 
and several types of birds are being 
cared for and encouraged to multiply 
in the park. 

The cheetah shares one section of 
the park with the rhinoceros and hip- 
popotamus, and this section was left 
the swampy jungle it was before Lion 


Country bought it. The Seregenti Plains 
abound with antelope, giraffe, zebra, 
and ostrich. Soon the Salute to Texas 
section will show buffalo, deer, and 
other animals indigenous to this state. 

To complete your visit, the Safari 
Camp and Entertainment area, just 
outside the preserve, has an African 
Auto Trek, Hippo Pedal Boats, and 
the Zambesi River Ride to enlarge the 
feeling of the Dark Continent. 

In a 600-seat “Afritheater,’ Ed 
Dorobek, who trained the birds for 
Alfred Hitchcock’s thriller, “The 
Birds,” presents several avian shows 
each day. A “free-flight” birdhouse 
contains some of the world’s most 
beautiful birds, and in the Pets Corner 
youngsters can feed a baby goat with 
a bottle. 

Trader Robbie’s Curio Shop sells 
some of the same souvenirs you can 
see at any tourist shop, but it also has 
some fine examples of imported Afri- 
can art. 

Lion Country, like any new attrac- 
tion, has its problems. When it opened 
in May, much of the park was still 
under construction. Many people com- 
plained that everywhere they went, 
construction workers were still piecing 
together the place—especially the en- 
tertainment area. But now the park is 
complete, and the Lion Country staff 
is busy planting different types of vege- 
tation to take the place of bushes the 
animals would not eat. When these 
trees and bushes grow out, Lion Coun- 


TALENT IN THE SEA OF JAPAN—The 
Japanese show, probably the best at 
Seven Seas, exhibits some of the best 
young performers in Dallas/Fort Worth. 


try Safari should be second only to Six 
Flags in the mid-cities area. 

Just a mile down FM 1382 from 
Lion Country is the Wax Museum, in 
a replica of a 19th Century opera house 
alongside the turnpike. 

The attraction highlights the colorful 
history of the Southwest in more than 
100 life-size wax figures in authentic 
settings and costumes. It’s an education 
in wax for small children, and a bit of 
nostalgia for the grownups. From Sam 


Texas Highways Recommends .. . 


Try Arlington and Grand Prairie for a fun-filled week of amusement. 

Basing cost estimates on the favorite statistical group (family of four, in- 
cluding father, mother, teen-aged daughter and a son in elementary school), 
Texas Highways finds that lodging would cost about $18.30 per night in a 


motel or hotel in the area. 


Tickets to Six Flags, Seven Seas, Lion Country Safari, one Texas Rangers 
baseball game, and the Wax Museum would total $73.25. And the list of 
museums, plays, and other cultural and entertainment features in Dallas and 
Fort Worth is almost endless, as are the fine restaurants. 

Anyone who can afford the entire package should see everything as long 


as he is coming to the area. 


For information on the attractions, lodging, and other facts about the 


Dallas/Fort Worth area, write: 


Arlington Convention and Visitors Bureau 


Apple Box A 


Arlington, Texas 76010 


Houston through Lyndon Johnson, the 
museum chronicles the lives of the men 
and women from the Southwest who 
made history. 

Davy Crockett, Jim Bowie, and 
Colonel William B. Travis are defend- 
ing the Alamo. Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid, Jesse and Frank James, 
Billy the Kid, Belle Starr, and Sam 
Bass try to keep the Old West safe 
for outlaws, while Wyatt Earp and 
Judge Roy Bean are working against 
them. 

Famous women of the entertainment 
world who have lived in the Southwest 
are the “Stars in Wax.” They are 
Dorothy Malone, Greer Garson, Carol 
Burnett, Debbie Reynolds, Joan Craw- 
ford, Ginger Rogers, Dolores Del Rio, 
Mary Martin, Ann Sheridan, and 
Linda Darnell. 

President and Mrs. John F. Ken- 
nedy are shown arriving in Dallas with 
Governor and Mrs. John Connally, 
just before the assassination. Judge 
Sarah T. Hughes is swearing in Lyn- 
don Johnson as the new president and 
Mrs. Johnson is by his side. 

The museum also exhibits one of 
the largest and most complete collec- 
tions of western guns and 230 speci- 
mens of barbed wire. 

Alice Brown of the museum staff 
noted that a car in one corner was 
used in the movie, “Bonnie and Clyde.” 

“As you probably know,” she said, 
“that car was shot full of holes in the 
death scene. But when we got the car, 
it didn’t have a hole in it. So we took 
it down to the Trinity River bottom, 
and hired a sharpshooter. He had a 
photo of the original car. He would 
shoot a few holes and study the pic- 
ture, shoot a few holes and study the 
picture, until he got it right.” 

The museum can be toured in just 
an hour. One of its main drawing cards 
is the price—just $1.50 for adults and 
75 cents for children. It’s a place you 
would visit on your way somewhere 
else—like Six Flags, Seven Seas, a 
Texas Ranger baseball game, or Lion 
Country Safari. They’re all vital parts 
of this fast-growing family entertain- 
ment center. & 
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Arlington's Tom Vandergriff 


Turned on to Tourism 


PERHAPS THE PEOPLE of Arlington 
should all be placed in a giant com- 
munity  straitjacket. When voters 
across the country were turning thumbs 
down on all civic projects that meant 
higher taxes during the height of the 
economic troubles in 1970, these peo- 
ple approved a $75-million bond issue! 

The money provided some necessary 
school and city improvements. But also 
it included construction of Seven Seas 


sealife park, right in the landlocked 
middle of Texas. And a later bond 
issue expanded the minor league base- 
ball stadium, in the faint hope that 
somehow, someday, they might get a 
major league franchise. 

What would possess these people to 
approve such frivolous spending? 
Mayor Tom Vandergriff, of course. He 
possesses the trust and confidence of 
Arlington residents that whatever he 


recommends is good for the city. 
Nationally known as one of the 
wheeling-dealingest municipal promot- 
ers in the country, Vandergriff also 
has a location and a dream. The loca- 
tion—just 16 miles from the center of 
both Dallas and Fort Worth. The 
dream—to make Arlington the family 
entertainment center of the world. 
First elected mayor in 1951, Vander- 
griff has seen his hometown grow from 


THE HOUSE THAT TOM BUILT—Behind 
Mayor Tom Vandergrif of Arlington, 

the new Texas Rangers baseball team 
plays the Milwaukee Brewers in the 
stadium Vandergriff persuaded the 
people of Arlington to build. 


a grassland rural town of 7,600 people, 
to a booming city of 108,000 today. 
The mayor’s grandfather came to Ar- 
lington as a blacksmith, began selling 
Chevrolets in 1926, and passed on a 
million-dollar business that now is one 
of the top auto dealerships in the area. 

The people of Arlington seem to 
understand how valuable he is, and 
many say they have bought cars from 
him, not because the price was better 
but because they like the Rangers, or 
Seven Seas, or the new park near their 
-home.: 

They give him credit for attracting 
General Motors (the town’s largest 
payroll) and several other industries, 
gaining four-year status for Arlington 
State College (now the University of 
Texas at Arlington), and keeping Ar- 
lington a livable place in the face of 
rapid growth. 

People throughout the Dallas/Fort 
Worth region even give the mayor 
much praise for helping bring the 
leaders of both large cities together in 
the North Texas Council of Govern- 
ments, and on the regional airport 
project. 

But the drive for increased tourism 
is his best known contribution. Van- 
dergriff would like everyone to believe 
this evolution was the result of well 
thought out, long-range planning by 
the city fathers. But he won’t say that, 
because it isn’t so. 

“Actually, it was quite accidental. 
The Great Southwest Corporation was 
developing much of the land along the 
(Dallas/Fort Worth) turnpike, and 
they were looking for something to 
bring in some money while the indus- 
try was maturing. They hit on the idea 
of a park. At that time, in the late 
50°s, Disneyland was the only model 
and there had been some failures. But 


they put together Six Flags Over Tex- 
as, Just to tide them over, and that got 
us going.” 

Six Flags alone was just a place 
Where people would spend a day on 
their way to another location. Vander- 
griff wanted Arlington to become a 
destination point for vacationers. 

“We were really quite slow in com- 
ing around,” he said. “Six Flags was 
going about eight years before we got 
the idea we needed some more attrac- 
tions.” 

They were interested in a western 
theme, and in the late 1960’s they ap- 
proached the owner of Knott’s Berry 
Farm in California about expanding to 
Arlington. Walter Knott refused their 
invitation, but planted an alternate 
idea that stuck. 

“He suggested that the western 
theme had been overdone,” said Van- 
dergriff, “and that we should look into 
a new type of attraction—a sealife 
park.” 

The mayor liked the idea, and tried 
to persuade an established group to 
expand their operations into Arlington. 
Rebuked in their efforts, city officials 
decided to finance and run it them- 
selves. They also were snubbed in the 
first efforts to attract major league 
baseball, when the opposition of Judge 
Roy Hofheinz of the Houston Astros 
prevented Arlington from getting a 
National League expansion team. 

“I’m really not that big a baseball 
fan,” said Vandergriff, who has been 
after a team for more than a decade, 
“but Hofheinz just made us more de- 
termined.” 

Backed by the enthusiastic Arlington 
residents and the speculative stadium 
improvements, Vandergriff was able to 
lure the Washington Senators into 
moving. 

“A regular summer feature like base- 
ball will mean a great deal to our 
tourist business,” said Vandergriff. 
Now most of the major motel and 
hotel chains are hurriedly constructing 


units along the turnpike, and many 
other tourist-oriented businesses like 
food service, gasoline, and souvenirs 
are hunting good locations in the area. 

Plans are under way for other enter- 
tainment ventures and at least five 
more theme parks are being planned. 
Bob Manire, an Arlington promoter 
who is working on an amusement proj- 
ect, feels the blessing of Mayor Van- 
dergriff is an essential. 

“Everyone needs an angel in the 
closet at times,” Manire said, “‘and he’s 
it. Just about any project going now 
would go smoother with his approval. 
If he wanted to rise higher in politics, 
I feel he could just about name the 
position in the state and people here 
would help him get it. Some people 
tried to get him to run for the new 
mid-cities congressional district they 
created this year, and he would have 
won easily. But he’s so involved with 
Seven Seas, the Rangers, and all these 
other projects to help Arlington, that 
he wants to stay around and see what 
happens.” 

While Vandergriff calls Arlington 
“the town tourism turned around,” he 
is proudest of the fine system of parks, 
schools, libraries, and hospitals that, 
Vandergriff says, “makes our environ- 
ment 1,000 percent better than when 
I was growing up here.” 

He is a man with an historical per- 
spective, but with his sights set on the 
future. Once a project is accomplished, 
he moves to another. And if it promi- 
ses to pay large dividends for the com- 
munity, so much the better. 

As he and the other city officials 
hashed out the final differences with 
the owner of the new baseball team, a 
high-priced Wall Street attorney turned 
to Vandergriff, and in a slightly con- 
descending tone said, “I guess this is 
the most exciting thing to happen in 
your life.” 

“No,” he retorted, “This evening I 
am cutting the ribbon at a new youth 
center in Arlington.” 
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“Heritage Villag = 


Photographs and Story by Frank Lively, Editor 


The little gray-haired lady had a 
faraway look in her eyes as she rubbed 
a hand over the old butter churn. 

“Tt looks just like the one we used 
to have,” she said to a younger woman 
and two children standing nearby. As 
they moved on, the old woman pointed 
out other utensils, explaining what they 
were used for and how they operated. 

They are just a few of the thous- 
ands who visit Heritage Village each 
year, the “only see and touch museum 
town in America.” Located one mile 
west of Woodville on U.S. 190, the vil- 
lage is nestled in a beautiful forest of 
pine, magnolia, and mimosa and offers 
a unique look into the past—East 
Texas’ past, that is. For almost every- 
thing here comes from East Texas and 
recreates the way East Texans lived 
about the turn of the century. 

False-fronted buildings line a ramb- 
ling street, and there are such nostalgic 
gems as an authentic fire station, post 
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office, pawn shop, blacksmith shop, 
general merchandise store, doctor’s of- 
fice, train station, and even a white 
lightin’ still. 

Visitors can rock in the huge rock- 
ing chair that belonged to Governor 
Jim Hogg, split cypress shakes with a 
froe, use an old crank-type telephone, 
sit in an 1890’s barber chair, drop in a 
postcard and have it stamped Pluck, 
Texas—just to mention a few of the 
thousands of things to see, do, touch, 
and read about. 

This unique approach to preserving 
and showing the past is the working 
dream of Clyde Gray, a former sales- 
man from Beaumont. In 1953 he de- 
cided to chuck everything and learn to 
paint. He moved to Woodville and be- 
gan teaching himself. 

“I decided to stick to what I knew— 
rural East Texas,” says Gray. 

By chance he discovered a technique 
for painting on four-inch square un- 


glazed tiles, a process that Gray claims 
will “last forever.” Using mineral 
oxides (tile paint), he can quickly 
make a tile look like an oil painting 
or a watercolor. He uses short-bristled 
brushes, dabs them in water, then 
mixes the oxides much like a painter 
mixing watercolors. With quick, dab- 
bing motions, he applies the colors, 
talking all the time. In a few minutes 
he can paint a large tree growing be- 
side an old rustic barn topped with a 
birdhouse and birds flitting about. As 
far as he knows, he’s the only one 
using this color application technique. 

Learning to paint on the tiles and 
glazing them took only about two 
months—but developing the proper 
frames for them took almost a year. 

“I saw immediately that if the tiles 
were framed, they could sell,” says 
Gray. “And they sell faster than I can 
paint and bake ’em.” 

Working with another man, Gray 


THE TOLAR KITCHEN—This cabin, do- 
nated by two sisters in Woodville, was 
the beginning of Heritage Village, which 


has now grown to more than 20 buildings. 


also discovered how to transfer photo- 
graphs to tile, which will also “last 
forever.” He has put this process to 
good advantage by reproducing old 
photos and newspaper articles in tile 
and putting them along the walks be- 
tween buildings. The displays have 
been up seven years and still look 
brand new. 

In researching subjects to paint, 
Gray saw that the old things were dis- 
appearing and wanted to preserve 


them. He painted an old cabin known 
as the Tolar kitchen, a three-room 
house built in 1866 by Robert Tolar 
for his bride. As his family grew, an- 
other house was built and this cabin 
became a kitchen and was in con- 
tinuous use for almost 100 years. 
Because of his interest in the old 
cabin, the two sisters who owned it 
asked him to take it and preserve it. 
As Shakespeare once said, “Some are 
born great, some achieve greatness, and 
some have greatness thrust upon 
them.” So Gray had preservation of the 
past thrust upon him. He acquired a 
small plot of land just west of Wood- 


ville and had the cabin moved there. 

“The house cost $25 when it was 
built in 1866,” said Gray. “It cost me 
$3,000 to move it and set it up like it 
was. It now has a state historical me- 
dallion.” 

That was the beginning of Heritage 
Village, which opened in 1965. And, 
like Topsy, it just grew. People heard 
about Gray’s attempts to preserve the 
East Texas heritage and began to offer 
him things that had been in their fami- 
lies for generations. A woman wanted 
to donate a silver chandelier to hang in 
the Tolar kitchen. Gray tried to ex- 
plain that it wouldn’t fit in, that it 
didn’t belong in the cabin, but the 


DOG CHAIN—Gray explains to a visitor 
how people used to chain their dogs to 
each corner of the house so that doors 
and windows could be protected from 
possible intruders. Note the Texas State 
Historical Survey Committee historical 
medallion that was given to the Tolar 
Kitchen built in 1866. 


woman couldn’t understand and got 
upset. 

Besides the Tolar house, Gray began 
business with a small building that 
housed the main office, entryway, and 
also served as living quarters for him 
and his wife Bill (yes, Bill). His plans 
were not overly ambitious—to sell a 
few of his ceramic paintings and pre- 
serve old photos for people and let 
them look at the Tolar house. But he 
did not realize how popular the whole 
idea would become or how much the 
public would want to participate. 

Gray now has 20 buildings, three of 
which he built himself without the aid 
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of a carpenter’s helper. A seamstress 
shop, music store, and a sign shop are 
now under construction. 

A visit to the doctor’s office, com- 
plete with furniture, provides one with 
a look of how it must have been at the 
turn of the century. There are bottles 
on shelves (pick them up and examine 
them), human parts preserved in for- 
maldehyde—all collected from people 
who had doctors in the family. 

After one woman visited the doc- 
tor’s office, she shipped Gray her chil- 
dren’s tonsils, sealed in baby food jars, 
which are displayed on a shelf behind 
the doctor’s desk. Recently, a package 
addressed to the village arrived at the 
bus station. Inside were part of a hu- 
man leg bone and spine, sent by an 
anonymous donor. A friend of Gray’s 
found a woman’s artificial leg in the 
woods not far from town. He told Gray 
he searched all around for the remains 
of the owner, but could turn up noth- 
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ing, so the leg was added to the office. 

So the donations go. The ginger- 
bread interior of the post office was 
stored for years under bales of hay. 
When Gray heard about it, he asked 
the owner if he could have the post of- 
fice furnishings for the village. The 
man said that someone from Houston 
had offered him a lot of money for the 
post office. Gray said he couldn’t give 
him a lot of money, but he would be 
glad to put the man’s name on the post 
office as the postmaster. That’s how 
Willie Reinhardt’s name came to be 
painted on the post office from Pluck, 
Texas. 

There are samples of old fancy 
handwriting on letters which are 
mounted on the post office wall. On 
the opposite wall is a copy of the first 
telephone directory printed in Texas. 
Printed in Galveston in 1887, it lists 
Dealey & Son, tea store, with the tele- 
phone number 1. This is the Dealey 
family that later became publishers of 
The Dallas Morning News. 

The replica of the first large outdoor 
sign that Coca Cola began using in 
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BOARDING HOUSE—This schoolhouse, built in 1906, was 
moved to the village site and converted into the Pickett 
House, an eating establishment that in one year has be- 
come widely known as THE eating place in East Texas. 


1911 is nailed to the side of a building. 
The blacksmith shop contains a 
double-action leather bellows (that 
people can still pump) from the late 
1800’s that was big enough to build up 
heat to forge gun barrels. The table in 
the Tolar house is set for dinner and 
there are Blue Willow plates (valued 
at $12 each) that people can pick up 
and inspect (Gray says nothing has 
ever been broken or stolen), and there 
are jars of preserves and pickled pep- 
pers. One of the doors in the cabin 
still has its original wooden hinges that 
use bacon rind washers. Many objects 
from the cabin were loaned to the In- 
stitute of Texan Cultures during 
HemisFair 1968. 

There are few signs or descriptive 
material on the objects and there are 
no guides to tell how and what they 
were used for. Consequently, some 
visitors may not appreciate the village. 
Perhaps this is the only shortcoming of 
the attraction. If one is lucky enough 
to catch Gray on the street, he may get 
him to recite some of the fascinating 
tales of how he came by the old ma- 


chines and how they were operated in 
the old days. 

Most of the machines are still op- 
erable. One of them is the old stone 
gristmill on which Gray grinds out 
about 1,000 pounds of cornmeal each 
week, most of which is sold; about 30 
pounds are used in the Pickett House. 

The Pickett House is a must for 
visitors to Heritage Village. A school- 
house built in 1906 was acquired by 
Gray and converted to an old-time 
boarding house. Gray calls it a “typical 
old-time East Texas eating place,” and 
it is by far the most popular part of 
the village. 

Named for Neil Pickett, ex-mayor of 
Houston and executive director of the 
Deep East Texas Council, the board- 
inghouse opened in June 1971 with one 
cook and one stove. Before the year 
was over, Gray had six cooks and two 
stoves and had added onto the build- 
ing so that seating capacity has 
doubled to 120. 

“That’s as big as it’s gonna get,” 
says Gray. “I’ve seen too many eating 
places where they expanded and grew 


STRIKE YOUR ANVIL—This blacksmith shop is furnished with a 
large leather double-action bellows that could have been used to 
forge gun barrels. Other authentic pieces include a wagon wheel 
rim shrinker and a jig for making rockers for rocking chairs. 


WHAT’S NEW AT THE GENERAL STORE?—This store was built 
in 1840 by Z. C. Collier at Town Bluff, which was known as 
“‘Natchez on the Neches,” and operated by the Collier and Barlow 
families until 1920. When it was torn down, much of the lumber 
and all of the timbers were saved. The store was erected here 
as the Z. C. Collier Memorial by Virginia Collier Howell and her 
husband Charles Howell of Silsbee. 


and the quality declined. I am deter- 
mined to keep the quality high here.” 

Dinner hours are from 11:30 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. (6 p.m. on weekends), and 
prices are $1.95 for adults on week- 
days, and $2.50 on weekends. There 
are special prices for children. 

When you go in, the hostess tells 
you where to sit, then you serve your- 
self from the drink counter—cold but- 
termilk, iced tea (sweet and plain), 
milk, or ice cold water from a wooden 
keg. Pepper sauce, honey, sorghum 
syrup, salt and pepper are on the table. 

As soon as guests are seated, a cook 
wheels in bowls of food. A typical 
meal might include chicken and dump- 
lings and fried chicken (these are 
served everyday), fried okra, biscuits, 
corn bread muffins (made from Heri- 
tage Village cornmeal, naturally), fried 
onion rings, cole slaw (a special secret 
recipe), homegrown tomatoes, butter 


- (real butter), mixed mustard and tur- 


nip greens, and cherry cobbler. As 
long as you want to eat, the cooks will 
keep bringing the food. 


a sign shop. 


Gray said that he knew the secret 
to a good boardinghouse was in having 
a good cook. But cooks come and go 
—mostly go. He said waitresses get the 
compliments when the food is good 
and the cooks never know if their food 
is appreciated. So Gray decided the 
cooks would serve the food—and if 
there are any compliments, they would 
get them. 

Guests are required to take their 
plates and eating utensils to the 
kitchen. At the window where these 
are deposited, there is a small iron pot 
with a sign on it: “Cook’s Pot.” This 
is for tips. At the end of the day, the 
pot is divided equally among the 
cooks. As a result of his policy, says 
Gray, he not only is never short of 
cooks, but he has a long waiting list. 

Interior of the Pickett House is plain 
—white walls and ceiling, no curtains 
on the windows, and ceiling fans hang- 
ing from the 15-foot ceilings. Authen- 
tic, original circus posters line the walls 
in the old section of the boardinghouse. 

Gray said he is constantly on the 


AND IT COMES OUT HERE—Owner Clyde Gray shows two 
visitors how the old kerosene (coal oil) pump works. People 
who needed kerosene for their lamps could always find a 
pump like this at the general store. There are more than 20 
buildings in the village now and three more are under con- 
struction, including a music store, a seamstress shop, and 


lookout for mismatched dishes because 
that’s all they use. A nearby farmer 
supplies fresh milk, buttermilk, and 
butter. Last year the farmer had to 
buy two more cows to keep up with 
the demand. 

The Pickett House has become a 
favorite eating place for miles around 
and is well worth the time of a side 
trip to partake of the East Texas 
country fare. 

Meanwhile, Gray is working toward 
making Heritage Village the biggest 
and best educational complex of its 
kind in the South. Some people think 
he has achieved the goal, but he’s still 
not satisfied. 

“T know I could make more money 
if I made the village more commercial, 
such as selling souvenirs in the black- 
smith shop,” says Gray. 

But his main interest is in preserving 
East Texas heritage for future genera- 
tions. His dedication, artistic imagina- 
tion, and hard work are doing just that, 
and in the way he wants—realistically 
and authentically. & 
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THE LIT TLe TRAIN 


Nostalgia. A romantic trip into the 
past. The good old days. The last 
chance to ride an old-time railroad pas- 
senger car. 

These may be a few of the reasons 
people converge on the sawmill com- 
munity of Camden in deep East Tex- 
as to ride the Moscow, Camden & San 
Augustine Railroad. Or it may be that 
it is an entertaining way to spend a 
summer afternoon with the children, 
a brief interlude away from the usual 
tourist attractions. 

MC&SA Railroad, probably the na- 
tion’s shortest, is owned by the USS. 
Plywood-Champion Papers, Inc. mill 


ALL ABOARD—Conductor Joe Lopez welcomes passe gers aboa 


Photographs and story by Frank Lively, Editor 


and is used to haul lumber and pine 
chips from Camden to Moscow, a dis- 
tance of seven miles. The one conces- 
sion is the lone passenger car built in 
1898, the same year the MC&SA was 
chartered. 

After the W. T. Carter Lumber 
Company bought the railroad years 
ago, it gradually evolved to a company 
railroad. State and federal regulations 
required that the railroad still offer 
passenger service. 

In 1968 U.S. Plywood purchased the 
lumber company and kept the passen- 
ger car as a public relations gesture. 

“At 50 cents a head for adults and 
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and San Augustine Railroad, the nation’s shortest railroad. 
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30 cents for children between five and 
11, it has to be a public relations ges- 
ture,” says railroad superintendent 
Doyle Chandler. 

The company does not advertise or 
encourage passengers. Knowledge of 
the little railroad is passed by word of 
mouth, through newspaper articles, 
and by the Highway Department’s 
travel book, Texas—Land of Contrast. 

Although the train runs only on 
weekdays (no weekends or holidays), 
the number of passengers continues to 
increase. In 1970, 2,500 people took 
the round trip, and last year there were 
3,100. 

“We’re in a tourist area here,” says 
Chandler. “There’s the Alabama- 
Coushatta Indian Reservation near 
Livingston, Heritage Village at Wood- 
ville, and Lake Livingston. So I guess 
that’s one reason the number of pas- 
sengers continues to increase. 

“People seem to get romantic about 
an old railroad car. Grandparents and 
parents decide they’re going to take 
little three-year-old Johnny for a ride, 
so they come over here. Of course,” 
he says with a wink, “we know who 
wants to ride.” 

There is no depot and no ticket 
window for the MC&SA. People just 
climb aboard and find seats in the 46- 
passenger car. On busy summer days, 
conductor Joe Lopez puts up a tem- 
porary board bench in the baggage 
room to help seat the overflow crowd. 

At 1:40 p.m. the engine and the 
loaded cars (usually about five to 
seven loaded with lumber and pine 
chips) back onto the track and hook to 


the bright orange passenger car. With 
a blast of its whistle, the train pulls 
slowly away from the railroad shops 
and office building. 

The little train moves slowly (one 
can almost walk alongside) as it climbs 
the grade just a short way from Cam- 
den. The car squeaks and groans and 
the children poke their heads out of 
the narrow windows and talk in excited 
voices. 

The forest is thick on each side— 
pine, magnolia, oak, and honeysuckle. 
Conductor Lopez leans far out to look 
ahead to make sure that everything is 
all right. He also keeps an eye on the 
children who stand on the platform 
and lean under the two-by-six across 
the baggage door. 

The baggage room contains a pot 
bellied stove (that Lopez lights in win- 
ter to keep passengers warm), a desk 
and chair, the board benches, and an 
iron strong box in which the conductor 
keeps the carfare. 

As the train approaches Moscow, 
Lopez passes among the passengers 
coilecting fares and making change 


from a cigar box. Although the car has 
seats for only 46 passengers, he says 
tourists often crowd as many as 80, 
with children sitting in parents’ laps 
and others standing. 

Seats are made of rattan fiber 
mounted on heavy iron frames that are 
bolted to the thick wooden floor. 
Square-headed nails are still visible in 
the planking. In one corner is a small 
cubicle that houses a commode that 
Lopez tries to keep passengers from 
using—although occasionally someone 
gets by. On the outside wall of the 
rest room is an old, faded sign that 
warns that spitting is prohibited by 
law and punishable by fine or impris- 
onment. Faded lettering on the door 
reads “Long Island,” obviously where 
the car first began its career in 1898. 

A passenger ledger in an alcove just 
outside the rest room gives a cross 
section of where the passengers come 
from. Addresses show most of them 
are from Houston and Dallas and 
nearby communities, but there are 


some from as far away as Fairbanks, 
Alaska; London, England; La Salle, 


WHAT FUN—One of the advantages chil- 
dren like about the MC&SA Railroad is 
being able to stick their heads out the 
windows. Even their parents crane to get 
a look at the beautiful countryside. 
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Illinois; and Berlin, Germany. One 
passenger even came from Moscow, 
Texas. 

At Moscow the train slows, sounds 
its whistle, and traffic halts on US. 
59, the four-lane, divided major high- 
way artery for East Texas. People in 
their autos honk and wave and the 
children on the train wave back. Just 
west of the highway Lopez tells the 
passengers to be patient, that there will 
be a five-minute delay while the freight 
cars are switched. 

The return trip, without the heavy 
cargo and mostly downhill, is much 
faster. Children still lean out the win- 
dows, still fascinated by the forest and 
the fact that they are actually riding on 
a train. Parents visit with each other 
and there is a friendly, relaxed 
atmosphere. 

At 3:10 p.m. the little train pulls 
into Camden. Passengers disembark 
and head for their cars, obviously 
pleased they were able to take “John- 


ny”—and themselves—on this authen- 
tic, old-time train ride. &9 


LOOKIT THAT—Before the little train starts its 14-mile round trip to Moscow, boys and 
girls sit tight and look at the countryside out of the little windows. After the train is 
under way, they get braver and venture forth to explore the old car. 
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AWARDS 


45 Years 
District 9 


Jim L. Hamilton, Maintenance Construction Foreman IIl 


40 Years 

District 8 

Herman Landrum, Engineering Technican V 
District 9 

Herschel V. Marchman, Accountant III 
District 23 

Paul D. Henderson, Senior Resident Engineer 
35 Years 

Motor Vehicle Division 

Jackson B. Smith, Supervisor, Motor Vehicle Section 
District 15 

Clyde H. Burkett, Maintenance Technican II 


Marcus D. Jordan, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


Eugene H. Koch, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 18 

Elma T. Thompson, Engineering Technician IV 
30 Years 

Equipment and Procurement Division 

Woodrow W. Turner, Staff Services Assistant 
District 1 

Edward G. Bankhead, Senior Right of Way Engineer 
District 9 

James T. Parsons Jr., Maintenance Technician II 
District 12 

Ralph M. Spiller, Maintenance Technician II 
District 16 

Pedro S. Perez, Maintenance Technician II 
District 20 

Dennis Gilley, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 25 

Joe E. Sparks, Maintenance Technician II 

25 Years 

Planning Survey Division 

Thomas E. Wright, Statistician II 

District 1 

Billy G. Craig, Engineering Technician V 

District 4 


James V. Reagan, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


District 6 

Manuel R. Flores, Maintenance Technician | 
Conrado S. Ramirez, Maintenance Technician II 
District 8 

George W. Armstrong, Engineering Aide IV 
Arthur J. Dean, Engineering Technician V 

Merril W. Hendrix, Maintenance Technician II 
District 11 

Johnnie E. Eaves, Maintenance Technician | 
Thomas D. Quinn, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 12 

Dortha A. Lucas, Engineering Technician III 
James E. Orange, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 14 

Alvin B. Cloer, Chief Accountant | 

District 15 

Ignacio Seguin, Maintenance Technician | 


District 18 

Anthony W. Adams Jr., Engineering Technician V 
Willard F. Childress, Engineering Technician IV 
Homer R. Ladd, Engineering Aide IV 

J. M. Tucker, Accountant III 

District 19 

James M. Chambers, Maintenance Technician | 
Kenneth C. Hamilton, Maintenance Technician II 
Billy G. Knight, Maintenance Technician II 
Charles F. Still, Engineering Technician IV 
Carroll L. Stracener, Engineering Technician IV 
District 20 

James P. Jones, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Carl C. Swinney, Maintenance Technician II 
John D. Trahan, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 21 

Arturo Lopez, Maintenance Technician II 
Houston Urban Office 

Earl G. Odell Jr., Urban Bridge Engineer 


RETIREMENTS 


Materials and Tests Division 

Joe J. Boyd, Engineering Technician Il 
Planning Survey Division 

Paul H. Smith, Engineering Technician III 
District 1 

Clovis E. Hoover, Maintenance Technician II 
District 7 

Manuel C. Guerra, Maintenance Technician II 
District 8 

George L. Boring, Maintenance Technician II 
William O. Sedberry, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 

Jim L. Hamilton, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 10 

Daniel W. Heard, Engineering Technician V 
John F. Nichol, Maintenance Technician II 
District 11 

Otha P. Bass, Maintenance Technician | 
District 12 

Jose M. Fraga, Engineering Technician V 
George E. Muller, Maintenance Technician II 
Thomas P. Thompson, Maintenance Technician II 
District 13 

Aster D. Anderson, Maintenance Technician II 
Emil Pippert, Maintenance Technician II 


District 15 

Wallis J. Murphy, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
District 16 

Elwin W. Bull, Senior Resident Engineer 

District 18 


Clarence A. Argo, Maintenance Technician II 
Clyde T. Barbee, Engineering Technician II 
District 20 


Preston Norwood, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


Henry T. Smith, Engineering Technician V 


A CHAIN-CUTTING?—This scene actually 
depicts a symbolic linking of Bryan and 
College Station by the towns’ mayors at 
the dedication of the SH 6 loop around 
the business district. The June 27 cere- 
mony involves, from left, J. C. Dingwall, 
state highway engineer; J. A. Skrivanek, 
mayor of Bryan; Dewitt Greer, chairman 
of the Highway Commission; Charles 
Simons, member of the Commission; Joe 
Hanover, district engineer in Bryan; and 
A. B. Hervey, mayor of College Station. 


To and From Our Readers 


Wheel of Fortune 

An incident recounted in the San 
Antonio Light’s “Action Line” shows 
that some people are just in the right 
place at the right time. Daniel Derrick 
of Marble Falls wrote that his wife 
and son had a flat tire on FM 1604 in 
Bexar County, and he didn’t have a 
spare. So there they were, stranded in 
sleet and rain. Just when his son 
Started to get out and hitchhike, a 
man came by and asked them if they 
needed a tire. Shortly after, a High- 
way Department maintenance man 
stopped and changed the tire. 

Derrick writes, “The benefactor 
with the wheel was none other than 
Jim Dawson, weatherman and com- 
mentator at WOAT television. Jim, 
you and the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment have reestablished my faith in 
the humanities. But where did you get 
that wheel?” 

Dawson tells it like this: 


“That morning, I was driving on the 
expressway near the Broadway Bank 
when the wheel rolled from the bed 
of a truck going in the opposite di- 
rection. I tried to get the truck’s li- 
cense number, but couldn’t. I stopped 
and picked up the wheel and waited 
15 or 20 minutes thinking the guy 
would come back for the wheel. He 
didn’t. 

“Later that same day, on 1604, I 
came upon a stalled car occupied by 
a woman and a young man. I pulled 
over and yelled, ‘Do you need help?’ 

“The lady said, “We sure do. We 
need a wheel.’ 

“I said, ‘will you take one as a 
gift?’ And that’s how it happened.” 


A Comforting Thought 

Wray Weddell, columnist in The 
Austin Citizen, sends along this item 
lauding often unappreciated highway 
efforts: 


Hi ‘ 
FEZBYS GONNA CAUSE US To HAVE TO SUBMIT A DRAFT 
ENVIRONMENTAL STATEMENT #" 


oe 


“You Can’t Win Department: The 
state highway department pioneered 
roadside parks and acclaim poured in 
from all compass points. They then 
added rest rooms on some major 
routes. Now complaints pour in be- 
cause all 1,100 roadside parks don’t 
have such comfort... . ” ; 


Air or Error 

Secretary of Transportation John 
Volpe said that an error in wiring a 
switch caused the failure of the air 
cushion system in a 50 mph test crash 
of an experimental safety vehicle this 
spring. 

“With prototype research projects,” 
said Volpe, “things can and do go 
wrong, even with the most stringent 
precautions. In the case of the ESV 
crash test, I am encouraged to learn 
that the problem was one of human 
error, not with any failure of the sys- 
tem itself.” 

The problem of the air bags deploy- 
ing or failing to deploy at the correct 
moment is the greatest fear in the sys- 
tem. Failure of the test crash brought 
on a comment from one Highway De- 
partment employee: “If this happens 
on an experimental, hand-made ve- 
hicle, can you imagine what might 
happen on mass produced, production 
line models?” 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
DEWITT C. GREER Chairman 
HERBERT C. PETRY Jr. Member 
CHARLES E. SIMONS Member 


J. C. DINGWALL State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal of 
the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701. 


“OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


@ We just completed a trip from 
California to Tennessee, and we went 
on 1-40 all the way. I feel like you 
should know that my family and I all 
agreed that the Texas Panhandle was 
the best kept of all the states we went 
through. The men who take care of 
the public rest areas are to be com- 
plimented for the nice condition we 
found them in. 

Also, we didn’t notice any litter 
along the roadway. We wish all the 
states could see the Panhandle and 
learn how to keep their roads and 
rest areas as well as Texas. I just 
want you to know that we are grate- 
ful for the nice ride through Texas. 

Claude M. Crafton 
Sanger, California 


e After driving in Mexico for a 
couple of months and coming back 
home alive into your state, believe me 
I was greatly impressed by the con- 
trast; your people, ports of entry, auto 
traffic, cities, highways and their signs 
are the greatest; courtesy and kind- 
ness everywhere. 

Your “Drive Friendly” bumper 
stickers made an especially big hit 
with me, after Mexico, and I would 
recommend that they be used nation- 
wide. 

J. A. Taylor 
Denver, Colorado 


e I would like to commend you for 
the most efficient department you are 
directing for the people of the State 
of Texas. 

Your department is most coopera- 
tive and on many occasions has gone 
that extra mile to fulfill requests from 


our department. 


One member of your staff in par- 
ticular, Gloria Vasquez, has been very 


kind and understanding. She is cour- 


teous on the telephone and her en- 
thusiasm is a big plus to anyone seek- 
ing information. Her willingness is 
most unusual. Especially when one 
compares attitudes of so many folks 
in the business world. I am sure many 
others who call your office enjoy and 
share this same feeling. 
Goce la vida! 

Kennie Ritchel 

Dallas 
(Ed. Note: This letter was written to 
Richard Pierce, supervisor of the trayel 
development section of Travel and In- 
formation Division. Gloria, who has 
since changed her name to Mrs. Rich- 
ard Deitrick, operates the information 
booth in the main highway building, 
and Ritchel is special features manager 
of The Dallas Morning News.) 


@ While traveling between Bastrop 
and Caldwell on State Highway 21, 
my wife and I had a mishap when our 
car skidded off the highway during a 
rainstorm. 

We finally came to a halt in a fresh- 
ly plowed field, in deep mud. Within 
seconds after we had stopped, one of 
your good men, Orville Young of Gid- 
dings, came along in his car and of- 
fered help. After first ascertaining 
that there were no injuries, he drove 
some distance away and returned with 
one of his trucks which promptly 
pulled us back onto the highway and 
we were able to resume our trip. 

I did not realize that anyone could 
be as courteous and efficient as Mr. 
Young and his crew, and we are very, 
very grateful to them for our prompt 
rescue. 

R. G. Jordan 
San Antonio 


@ We swam in the Gulf. We 
crossed the plains and saw the can- 
yons. We traveled on roads that are 
not only for now, but for the future. 

A vacationing family 
from Louisiana 


e Texas is a beautiful state and we 
enjoyed our stay very much. If it was 
not for our ages, and disposing of our 
properties, we would move to Texas. 
We like it so much. 

A retired couple 
from Maine 


@ We would like to express our 
thanks to your department for the fine 
travel book presented to us by your 
department recently as we traveled 
through your great state. We felt it a 
wonderful addition to us in locating 
the many interesting points along the 
way as we traveled. The way the book 
is broken down with its division along 
with the maps was very helpful to us 
and we want to express our apprecia- 
tion and thanks to your department. 

Mr. and Mrs. Verner Koistinen 
Lake Norden, South Dakota 


@ We have just completed a week’s 
vacation in Texas. Because we had 
your lovely Texas book (Texas—Land 
of Contrast), it was just great. We 
have lived in the Texas Panhandle for 
many years but had never been to the 
areas you refer to as Pecos frontier 
and towering west. We followed the 
book and had a great time. 

One suggestion—would it be pos- 
sible to have a page listing the call 
number of radio stations. That is the 
only thing I did not find in the book. 
As we drove, we tried to listen to local 
radio stations and couldn’t find them. 
That would make the information 
complete. 

Thanks again. Also I want to report 
on the good conditions in which we 
found the roadside and state parks. 
The highways were in good repair and 
ditches were clean and mowed. You 
must be spending my tax money 
wisely. 

Anita Holland, Amarillo 
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